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NATURAL HISTORY. 
{From Good's Book of Nature.] 
ON ZOOLOGICAL SYSTEMS, AND THE DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER: 
OF ANIMALS—CONTINUED 


ANOTHER genus worthy of notice under this order is the 
actinia Bellis ; 


a. Anemonoides ; and sea marigold, a. Cal: 


sea-carnation, a. Dianthus; 


sea anemony, 
ndula; trom 
their resemblance to the stems and 
The first three are found on the warmer 
our own country, as those ot Sussex ; 
shores of Barbadoes. The 
thrown upon our flat coasts, and left evacuate d of its water 
by the return of the tide ; in which ease it has the app 


flowers of these plants. 
rocky coasts ot 
th 


sometimes 


and the last on 


is 


sea-carnation 
ar- 
ance of a slender, long-stalked, yellow fig. 

Most of us are acquainted with some species of the sepia 
or cuttle-fish, which is another genus of the order before us. 


Is an Inhal 


of the ocean, and is preyed upon by the whale 


S ¥ . - j . ' + 
The common cuttle-fish, sepia officinalis, itant 


and plaise 
| 


tribes ; its arms are also frequently eaten off by the conger- 


eel, but are reproducible. "The honv seale on the back IS 


that alone which is usually sold in the shops, under the 
name of cuttle-fish, and is employed in making pounce. 


These animals have the singular power, when pursued by 


an enemy, of squirting out a black fluid or natural ink, 
which darkens the waters all around, and thus enables it to 
escape. This natural ink forms an ingredient in the com- 


position of our Indian inks. ‘The worm or fish was form- 
erly eaten by the ancients, and is still occasionally used as 
food by the Italians. 


grow to a prodigious size, and are arme d with a dreadful 


In hot climates, some of the species 


apparatus of holders, furnished with suckers, by which, 
like the elephant with its proboscis, they ean rigidly fasten 
upon and convey their prey to their mouth. 
armed cuttle-fish, sepia ectopedia, which inhabits the In- 
dian seas, the arms or holders are said to be 
nine fathoms in length. 
dians never venture to 
to cut off these monstrous arms, should the animal attempt 
to fasten upon them, and drag them under water. This 
cenus, with that of the argonauta and nautilus, constitute 
the order Cephalopoda of Cuvier, which belongs to his 
class named mollusc. 

The medusa is another genus entitled to attention, as 
affording various species that shine with great 
in the water. 


less than 


In- 


not 


In consequence of this, the 


nominated sea-nettles, and consist of a tender olet itinmous 
mass, of various figures, furnished with arms or teutacular 
from the under surface. The 


species, when touched, produce in the hand a slight ting- 


processes, issuing larger 
ling and redness, and hence, indeed, the name of the sea- 
nettles, by which they are commonly distinguished. A 
few of the species are found on our own coasts: but by 
far the greater number are exotics. 

The asterias, sea star, or star fish, is another 
molluscous worms, and in some of its species, it is known to 
all of us. 
asterias, Caput Medusa, or basket-fish; which inhabits 


The most curious species of this genus is the 


most seas, and consists of five central rays, each of which 
divides into two smaller ones, and each of which smaller 
ones again divides into two other; the same kind of divi- 


sea without hatches in their boats, | 


venus of 
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' all 


Without ilps or pertoration, 


| speci Ss eall d coromant’s foot ; 


] ] a3 
SPrenaoul 


The worms of this kind are vulgarly de- | 


sion and subdivision being continued to a vast extent, and 


every ray regularly decreasing in size, till at length the 
ramifications amount to many thousands, forming a beau- 
tiful net-work spread over the water. The colour of the 
worm varies, from pale to brown 


| shell over them as a shield. 
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genus I shall mention under this order 
is the echinus, sea-urchin, or hedge-hog: its species are 
very numerous, and of a great multiplicity of forms ; glob- 


= 


The only other 


ular, oval, shield-like, and heart shaped. Many of them 
appear to have long since become extinct, and are only to 
be found ina state of petrifaction. The surrounding spines 
form an admirable coat of mail when perfect; but they 
are cen rally broken off from the shell when it is picked 
up empty on our own coasts. 

The third order of the Linnwan class of worms are call- 
ed testacea or testaceous, and comprise those that are sur- 
rounded with a shelly or They are 
those possessing a single shell, of what- 
form or kind, and hence denominated univalves ; those 
possessing more than two shells, which are in consequence 
named multivalves. 


testaceous covering. 
of three kinds ; 


Cver 


The univalves, or single-valved, are the most numerous, 
and exhibit the greatest variety of forms. For the most 
part they are regularly or irregularly spiral: among the 
most common of them may be mentioned the helix or snail- 
cenus ; the patella or limpet; and the turbo or wreath- 
genus, of which the periwinkle is a species ; the animal in 
which is a limax or slug. Among the more curious 
are, the murex or purple-shell so highly valued by the an- 


| cients for the exquisite dye it is capable of producing ; the 


volute or mitre, including those fine polished spiral shells, 
which so often ornament our 
chimney-pieces, sometimes embellished with dots, and at 
tunes with bands of eolors of various hues: the 
strombus, comprising the larger shells appropriated to the 
same purpose, spiral like the volute, but with a large ex- 


panding lip spreading into a groove on the left side, and of- 


other 


| ten still farther projecting into lobes or claws, the back fre- 
In the elcht- 


quently covered with large warts or tubercles, in some 
in all which the animal or 
inhabitant is still a limax or slu@; and the nautilus and ar- 
gonauta, the pearl-nautilus and paper-nautilus; the first of 
which is lined with a layer of a most beautiful pearly gloss, 
and in the East is manufactured into drinking cups ; and 
the second of which is remarkable for its exquisite light- 
and the rumor common to most countries of its hav- 
Ing given to mankind the first idea of sailing. In reality, 
it sails itself, and with exquisite dexterity ; and to this end 
the animal that is usually found inhabiting the shell, and 
which, till of late, was supposed to be a four armed cuttle- 
fish, though as an ocythoe, by Dr. Leach 
Chranchii, in memory of the indefatigable but 
unfortunate Cranch of the British Museum, as soon as it 
has risen to the surface, ereets two of its arms to a con- 
siderable height, and throws out a thin membrane between 
them, thus producing a natural sail ; while the oars or rud- 
der are formed by the other two arms being thrown over 
the shell into the water, by which ingenious contrivance, or 
rather instinctive device, the paper-nautilus sails along 
with considerable rapidity. M. Cuvier has separated the 
nautilus from the rest, though distinetly a univalve ; and, 
as we have already noticed, has united it with the cuttle- 
fish under an order of mollusee, which he calls cephalopo- 
da. ‘The ordinal name for the others is with him gastero 
poda, as most of them crawl on their bellies, and carry the 
They have a distinet and 
moveable head by which they essentially differ from our 
next order, which are without a distinet head of any kind. 
The two sexes are united in the same individual, but require 
a reciprocal union for breeding. 

The bivalved or two-shelled testaceous worms, the ace- 


hess, 


now recarded 


named o. 
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phala or he adle Ss of Cuy wer, are best « x plained by reler- 


ring you tothe oystel and the muscle, (ostread and mytilus,) 


produc pearls 


ther-ol pearl - thoueh the real pearl muscle ts amya o1 


both which contain Species 


' ; 
which and mno- 


ape re found chi fly on the coa and Cc vlon. 


: ‘ a | 
where the principal pea lisheries are esta Hed Lh 
cle of ovster that oOUuUce hoe iit Lite 
I 
i ed on ou 0 1 Li¢ 7) e bee t ote 
time tr puent in the river ( a\ 1 Wales. Vo ol the 
Oysters Cast Luelr Spawh tov isthe close Of the spring o} 
| | J 
beginning of the summer, i month of May. I his 
+} . | ‘ 1 | 
Spawn Ls by the fishermen called spat. and in size and fi 


ure each resembles the arop of a candle, 


or thrown off, these embryon disks adhere to stones, old 


As soon as Cast 


oyster-shells, pieces ot wood, or whatever other substance 


comes In thelr way a calcareous secretion issues trom the 


surtace of their bodies, and in the course ot twenty-lout 


hours begins to be converted into a shelly substance. lt is 


ily i 
two or three years, however, before they acquire theu full 
SIZE. 
The scallops, which are another tribe ol the OVSLO] kin ba 
are capable of leaping out of the water at pleasure, to the 


distance of half a yard. When elevated, they open then 


shells, and eject the water within them, and then fallin 


back into the water, close them with a loud sn ip. 
ision is the nacre, 
pinna, or S€a pr n, SO Ca led from Ws form; 


Among the more elewant of this di 
the animal of 
which (a limax or sluw) secretes, as we have al 

served, a lares quantity of fine trong silky han iy \. 
which by the lialians is woven into a kind of silky 


And anon the most extraordinat 


yisthe gigantic chama 
or Clamp-shell, in for n resembling the oyster: one preci 
ol which we noticed not ton “Ice, as 


found in’ the In- 


dian Ocean, of between five and six li dred pound welroht ; 


the fish or inhabitant large enough to furnish a hundred 
and twenty men with a full meal, and strona en h 10 
lop olf a man’s hy ind, and ecult asunce yr iin cable of al | ( 


ship. 


Of the multivaly« d testaeceous worms, or those conti 


tit 
ing more than two shells, there are but three know 
cies, the chiton, the lepas or acorn- lH, and the phio 
or, as it Is often Improperly ca led, pholas, sa denominated 


from its secreting a phosphorescent liqu reat brillian 


ey, which illuminates whatever it touches or happens to 


fall upon, and to which Linneus chiefly aseribes the lumi 
TT appearance which the sea ofien assumes at a distance 
a subject, however, which we 
ine hereatter. 

The fourth order of the Linnean el 


ed zoophy ies 


\| heave accecasion to exam 


ss of worms Is eall- 
or plani atttthha » adenominatle cl trom thre 1) 


etilorescing like plants. Most of 
ture, as the hydra or polype, so 


them are of a soft tex 
known trom its bemne 
capable of existing when turned inside out. and of. r 
ducing any part of its tentacles or body 
by accident. Some are 


a 


\\ f 


pro 

‘ when destroved 

corky or le ithe ry, as dith rent spe 
; | 


cles of the aleyionium; some bibulous, as the spongia oO} 


spouge, which is now decidedly ascertained to be an animal 


substance ; and some calcareous, as the numerous families 
of coral, which, under the form of tubular, starry, or stony 


stems, are denominated tubipores, madrepores, and isises. 


The fifth or infusory orde r ot worms comprehends those 
minute and simple anim ileul S which are Sé ldom Cc rprarlole 


i 


ot being traced, CV\CE pt by a microscope and, for the most 


part, reside in putrid intusions of vegetables, or in stag- 
hant waters filled with vegetable matter. Of these, the 
smalle st known speci S is de nominate d monas. ‘l'o a olass 
of the highest macnifying power, | 


if appears nothing more 
than a minute simple point or spe ck of jelly, obviously, 
A 


however, evincine motion, but often from its delicaey 
seeming to blend 


\4 


itself with the water in which it swims. 

Such is a bird’s eye view of the Linnean class of worms, 
and its five orders of molluscous, testaceous. zoophyte, and 
infusory animals. 

The indefatigable labor of the worm-tribes in promoting | 
the general good is striking and manifest. The cordius or | 
hair-worm perforates clay to give a passage to springs and 
running water; the lumbricus or earth-worm pierces the 


soil that it may enjoy the benefit °f air, light, and moisture 
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the terebella and terredo, the naked ship-worm and the 
shelly ship worm, penetrate dead wood, and the phloas and 
mvytitus. rocks, to efleet their dissolution ; while the termes 
or White ant, as we have already observed, attacks almost 
every thine within tts reach, animal, vegetable, or mineral, 
equal rapacity, and reduces to its elementary prine| 
Lei vhatever has resisted the assault of every othe sp 

cle The same system of wartare is indeed pursued 
among themselves; yet itis pursued, not from hate, as 
unong mankind, but from instinet, and as the means of 
prolonging 


and extending, as well as diminishing and cut 
short, the term of life and enjoyment. 


LITERATURE. 


ORIGIN OF THLE MATERIALS OF WRITING 


The most ancient mode of writing was on eylinders, on 


ricks, and on tables of stone ; afterwards on plates of va 


rious materials, on ivory, and similar article In the book 


of Job. mention is made of the custom of writing 


on stone 
nad on shy t ts ot le ad. "The Wis, at the trainee oft et 
| 


wrote on tables: but of what they were composed is not 


@sdf, 


cnown. ‘These early inventions led to the discovery ot 


table ol wood : and us cedar Is least corruptible, they 


ehose this wood tor the most tunportant writine’s From 
This custom aro the celebrated « ypression of the anelents, 
when they meant to convey the hiehest praise ob any ex 
cellent composition, that twas werthy to be written on 
cedar: though some maintam that this expre ion refers 
io the oil of cedar, with which vat We parchment manu 
ints were anotmted, to preserve them Isidore of Ne 
ville says, that the Greeks and "Tuseans were the first 


who used wax to write on. They tormed the letters with 


i iron bodkim But the Romans substitured the stvlus. 


in vce ol bone. "The \ also ¢ Inploye dl ree d ~eCutin the form 


ol pens. 
Naude observes, that when he was in Italy, (about 1642.) 


hie SAW some ot those Waren tablets ealled Pu rillare S, and 
othe COMpo ed ot thre hark of trees, which the ancients 
ed iil lieu ot papel > which hi obsi rves was not the niu 


a 6 for pret pre ris COMPOst (| of | nen, and line n was not 
then known. Hemp, he adds, was known, but not used 


Rabelais. who wrote about L510, mentions it as a vew herb, 
which had only been in use about a century 
the Seventh, (1170, 


hye mp was so scarce, that it is said none but the 


and, in faet, 
in the reign of Charles 


queen Was 
In possession of two shifts. 


In the progress of time, the art of writing consisted of 


ving with different kinds of ink. 


i thin peels ot certain trees 


They now chose 
and plants, 


| 
+} 


and even the 


skins of aniin Is. Thi fi <1 place, ois said, where they 


hewan to prepare these skins, was Pergamos in Asia.— 
|'Thisis the origin of the Latin name, from which we have 
derived that of pareline nt. These skins are, however, 


better known amongst Latin writers by the name of mem- 


wt. so called from the membranes of animals of which 
they were composed. 
At Rome, 
white parchment was disliked, because it was more sub- 
ieet to be soiled than the others, and dazzled the eye,.— 
Thev frequently wrote in letters of gold and silver on pur- 


three different colors, white, vellow and purple. 


ple parchment. This custom continued in the early ages 
of the church ; 
the evangelists of this kind, 

The Egyptians employed the bark of a plant or reed 
ealled papyrus. Specimens may be seen at the British 
Museum. Formerly there grew great quantities of it on 
the side of the Nile. It is this plant which has given the 
name to our paper, although it is made of linen rags. The 
Chinese make their paper of silk. 

The use of paper is of great antiquity. Some of the 
specimens of papyrus which have been found in the mum- 
my pits of Egypt, are said to be as old as the time of Mo- 
ses. The honor of inventing it Is given to the town of 


Memphis. Before the use of parchment and paper pass- 


\ ed to the Romans, they used the thin peel found an trees, 





linen made of 





The ancients had parchment of 


and there are yet extant written copies of 
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hetween the wood and the bark. This second skin they 
called lber—whence their word Jifer, a book : and from 


them, our word library, and the French /7 Anciently, 


instead of folding this parchine nt or paper, they rolled it, 
and the Latin name they gave these rolls has passed into 
our language we sayawt reine 4 though our books 


composed ot pagt s cul and bound to recther, 
still 


books richly got up. 


"The ancients 


were more curious than ourselves, in ha their 


tint of purple with which 
they tinted their vellum, and the liquid gold which they em- | 
Joyed for their ink, they sometimes enriched the covers 


Ving 


» | ‘ 
PES the 


of their books with precious stones. 

The following information, taken from Casley’s catalorus 
of the manuscripts in the king’s library, Is curtous. 

* Varro says, that palm-leaves, or mallow-leaves, wer 


all first used for writing on: whence the word began and 


continued to signify the leaf of a | 
tree or plant. 


wok, as well as of a 
That the ancients wrote or engrave l on 


brass, is manifest. The laws of the twelve tables, and 
other monuments kept in the Capitol, were engraven on 
that metal. The Romans and Laced#monians wrote to 
the Jews on tables of brass. "here is a small fragment 


of writing on bark, near a thousand years old, in the Cot- 
tonian library. ‘The art of making paper of cotton was 
discovered in the eleventh the invention of ma- 

Tt lead 
* Literature. 
Bax ‘ is 


century , 
king it of linen rags could not be much later.” 
observation differs from Naude.—Curiosifies 

The following oceurs in C 
n India. 


*] cannot, from mv 


aot 
aptain Skinner's 
experience at Mookba, withd 
my condemnation of the mountain priests. 


raw 
"They are as dirty 
ind ignorant as their brothers, whom | have already cele- 


brated for eminence in those qualities; and their women 
‘out-Herod Herod.” There is one man, however, m_ the 
village, who ean write and read: he was edueated at Bar- 
thal, where there was once a school; but I fear the sehool- 
master found himself too litthke appreciated to be tempted 
to continue his vocation. He is a shrewd knave, and has 
had the advantages of travelling a little. He has been in 
the valley of the Dhoon—a great event. He writes on 


the bark of a tree—the Bou Pulla hout 


. well-known throu 


India as the inner covering of Hookah snakes: and it 
makes a capital substitute for paper. The trees are in 
evreat quantity thereabouts: and, as the bark is peeled olf 


in large sheets, it 


requires no preparation, nor is it neces- 


surv to have with, as 


a pe cular pen to write 
with leaves that are still use: 


is the Cast 
| for that purpos 


| 

in the east.” | 

“'The natives of Ceylon as vetemploy no paper; they 
write on thin leaves of the Ola. and are oblived to make 
use of an iron pen, whieh they support in a notch 
the thumb nail allowed to grow for that purpose 


man is 


cut in 
a literary 

\ quill, or a reed, 
pen runs 
over the skin of the boti, as it would over the s 
elazed sheet.’—Salurday 


discovered by such a mark 


serves my friend of Mookba: tor the as auicl 


fi o1% 
lriace ol a 


Magazine. | 


HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY. 


THE JUPITER OF PHIDIAS. 


Dvurine the administration of Pericles, ( 


\ 


B. c. 445,) the 
genius of Phidias, the greatest sculptor of antiquity, con- 
ceived the daring idea of constructing statues of the gods 
of Greece which should unite the opposite qualities of co- 
lossal dimensions, and materials of comparative minuteness 
of parts. ‘The sculpture of Greece had been gradually 
developing itself, through several ages, from the primitive 
commonest woods as a material, to the employment of 
those of a rarer growth, such as ebony and cedar,—in elay, 
in marble, in metals. (and those occasionally of the most 
precious kinds,) till it at lenoth reached, according to the 
taste of antiquity, the highest point 


of perfection, in the 


combination, upon a great seale, of ivery and gold. Inde- 
pendently, indeed, of the delieate texture of ivory, its 


pleasing colour, and its capacity for the highest polish, ! 
there was something wonderfully stimulating to the imagi- 
nation, to consider that the colossal 


| 
1 | 
ar onyeets ¢ fthe popular 
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worship, viuch in‘then 
thie 


charact 


forms alone might well command 
verence,—uniting, as they did, all the 
eristics of the lovely, the m yestic, and the terrible, 


most profound re 


inthe idea of a superior intelligenee—that even a single 
one of the great works of art had required for its com- 
pletion the slaughter of hundreds of mighty beasts in 
distant regions. 

The author who has left us the most interesting details 


‘ 


of the Stute ol 


publish 


rt amongst the Greeks is Pausanias, who 


al Rome, during the 


(| his cle seription of Cireece 


reions of the Antonines. In his notices of the remarka- 
ble objects which extsted in the Grecian cities, we are 
especially ick with his aecounts of those prodigious 
monuments of sculpt ire In ivory, of which no specimen 
has been preserved to us, and which even appear to be 
repugnant to our notion of the beautiful in art. The re- 
Inains of ancient stat rv in marble and bronze can give us 
no definite idea of thi species of sculpture. We perceive 
that the most precious substances had been laid unde r 
contribution to form these statues; and that the highest 
venivs, ealline to its assistance a mechanical de xterity. 
whose per ering contest with difficulties is alone matter 
of wonder, had rendered them worthy to be regarded as 
the pert Ci idea of the co Is, whose individu: | temple Ss thev 


more than adorned. These extraordinary repre sentations, 


the re ean he no doubt. the the 


‘ 
Epidaurus, and 
i 


were clories ol 


sanctuaries 
of Olympia ; 
indeur of their di- 


mS, 
} 
peel Ly . lé I, WY the (rT 


the beautv and 


rarity of their materials, the 
perfection of their workmanship, and the ideal truth of 
their forms, to advance the influence of a religion which 
ppealed to the senses to compel that belief which the rea- 
son might withold. We shall select a few passages from 
Pa $ id other writers, to ustify this account of the 
peculiar excellence of the colossal statuary of ivory and 
rold We begin with that of the Jupiter at Olympia, ven- 

lly deseribed as the master-piece of Phidias. 

The c vl, Says Paus s, ** made ot gold and ivory. 
is ted upon a_ throne On his head is a erown repre- 
senting an olive branch. In his right hand he earriesa 
Victory, also of gold and ivory, holding a wreath, and 


living a erown upon her head. In the left hand of the 
cod is a sceptre shining with all sorts of metals. The 
bird placed on the summit of the sceptre is an eagle. ‘The 
| sandals of the god are of gold. and his mantle is also golden. 
The figures of various animals. and of all sorts of flowers, 
particularly lilies, are painted upon it. ‘The throne is a 


. . 1} . os : ," 2 . 
diversific d assembiage otf co a. Ol pre e1ous st 


nes, of ivory, 
: in which, figures of all kinds are also paint- 


= ** 
Intured 
| . 


‘bony 


and ol ¢ 
ed or seu 
The 


sidera 


Greek traveller then proceeds to describe, at con- 
1 


length, the and the 
irone, such as the the base ; 
but he does not furnish us with the dimensions of this great 
work. The omission 
which is sufficiently strikin 


le 


aceessories of the 


statue 
ornaments in bas-relief and 


is supplied by Strabo, in a manner 
’ ** Phidias,” he says, “ had 
made his Jupiter sitting, and touching almost the summit 
of the roof of the temple ; so that it appeared that if the 
cod had risen up, he would have lifted off the roof.” The 
height of the i the 
lish feet. 

The deseription ol 


the s 


the interior of the temple was about sixty Eng- 
 Pausanias, inadequate as it is to give 
plendour of thi work of art, 
and admiration of antiquity, 
ifficient to show us that the effeet produced by the 
combinations of various materials, in a great variety of 
ly different from that of 

The object of the artist was 
gree, to produce an illusion ap- 
ity than the cold severity of 
It resulted from the spirit of paganism, 
that every device of art should be employed to encourage 
the belief of the of the | in his temple. 
The votaries inde cl knew that the statues of the divinities 


idea of 


a pre cise 


| } ¥ 
willeh eomma 


Is great 
as 

ided the wonder 
is sl 
iS 
ntiai 


colour and ornament, w 


iS ess¢ 
7} 
ible. 
a creat 
proaching much nearer to real 
sculptured stone. 


the sculpture of m 


ail 


doubtless, in cle 


real presences oo 
and there was no desire 
to impose upon the popular credulity in this respeet—for 
the statue of the Olympian Jupiter bore an msceription 
that it was made by Phidias. But. after every effort of genius 


belt ika 


een 
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had been exerted Lo produce most ove rpowermng eflects 
upon the imagination, by an unequal combination of beauty 
and splendour, the devices of the priests, o1 the natural ten 
dency of the votaries of superstition, invented some legend 
which should give the work upernatural elaims to the 
popular reverence. “ The skill of Phidias received,” says 
Pausanias, “ the testimony of Jupiter himself. "The work 
being finished, the artist prayed the god that he would 
make known if he was satisfied, and immediately the pave 
ment was struck with lightning, at the spot where, im my 
time, stands a vase of bronze.’ But the erandeur ot the 
workmanship was most relied upon to blend in the mind the 
intellectual idea and the material image of the divinity. 
*Those who go to the temple,” says Lucian, 
that they see, not the gold extracted trom the mines ol 
Thessaly, or the ivory of the Indies, but the son himself 
of Saturn and Rhea, that Phidias had caused to deseend 
trom heaven.”” We have the record of Livy that the effect 
which this wonderful statue produced upon the mind was 
not limited to the superstition of the tmultitud Lp to 
-he time of Antoninus, the reputation of this ereat 


“hace 
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work still drew a wondering crowd to Elis: for Arrian 
mentions, that this chef-d’euvre of art was such an object 
of curiosity, that it was held as a calamity to die without 
havine seen it. 

A new career of splendour was ope ned to Phidias by 
the macniticence of Py ricles. . he anele nt te mple Ss had 
statues of cold and ivory but they were not colossal. It 
was for him to create those gigantic monuments which 
would cause the shrine to appear too small for the divinity, 
and thus bring the idea of the infinite and finite inte a contrast 
hoo powertul for the senses to withhold the ir homage. 

"The pr euliar merit of this idea of Phidias did not consist 
in his mere adoption of the eolossal form, but in his em- 
ployment of a minute material to produce in combination 
the effeet of a vast solid surface. The idea of colossal 
statuary doubtless belongs to the infaney of art. We find 
the cods of the Hindoo mythology of about three times the 


caves ot Mlephanta > and M. 


heieht of ordinary men, in the 


Decuignes saw images thirty feet high in a pagoda of 


China. "The Greeks probably received the taste for the 
colossal from the Keyptians—Penny Magazine. 
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THOMAS INGLEFIELD. 


It is a proposition which, though trite, is not the less 
‘rue, that nature compensates for the deficiencies observed 
in some of her works, by peculiar advantace Thus 


among the animals with which she has peopled the surface 
of the globe, we universally find that what one wants in 


streneth or courage, u POSSESsé n artifies and eunnine 
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In the same the mole, 


ot sight is so notorious, 


1) 


hath 
| 


is endowed with powers of hear- 


| 
i 


ng so acute and so delicate, as to be enabled by means of 
' 


appeared to have rendered him untit for almost all the pur- 


poses of life, yet she had bestowed on him such industry 
and ingenuity, that. notwithstanding the creat disadvantages 
under which he laboured, he acquired the arts of writing 


and drawing. For a person in his situation, these exertions 


not the less true, that 


appear almost incredible ; but 1t Is 
Mr. Inglefield himself etched portraits an 
very neatly. ‘The manner in which, by 

attained the facility of performing these operat 
by holding his pencil bet the 
and his cheek, and wuidinge it with the 

Mr. Inglefield resided 
Chapel street London, and was vis- 
ited by most of the nobiltt y. to WI his 
performances, by which he obtained many presents. 

Many instances of tl 
situation, both in this and in foreign count . micht be 
adduced. One -Jos pn I hy \ 
born at Spa, in the bishoprie of Liege, and exhibited him- 
self at Paris in 1779. Hewa 


| other drawings 
lone hie 


Was 


practice, 
1oOns, 


ween stump of his left arm 
i 


muscles of his mouth. 


No. 8, 


ne vf 
rine years Lee al 


in 
ry ‘ | 
9 Pott nham-court-road, 


vy and gent witness 


a similar 
} 


ie In~wenulty ol ons in 


pers 


or two will sufhiee e Was 


arms, but em 


s born without 


of hands. could 


ployed his feet for all th purpose 
help himself to eat and drink, take snull, used a tooth-pick 


| 


mended ha 


al ad, 
and make a knot at the end of th 


He could play at ecards, | 


after his meals, a me 
tle could thread a needle, 
thread with admirable dexterit 
tetotum, | 1 ball: 


ahha Cup all 
could spin wool and cotton, and turn t 


his pen, and wrote 


‘ 
\-« 


eould charge and fire a pistol 


he wheel at the same 


time ; he could carry a chair and dig with a spade, and 
cultivated his garden himself. Betore his removal to 
Paris, he had been the school-master of the village, where | 
he generally had between fifty and sixty pupils. 
\ similar phenome non was seen al Vie nha im the yea 
1777. It was a young man born without arms and hands, | 
who patnte d portraits extremely well with his toes. Beinw | 
born of a genteel family, he did not make an exhibition .of | 


rresenee of his trends and 


himself, and only worked inthe | 
acquaintance British Bees Brograph 
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THE FALLS OF ST 


The falls of St. Anthony are fourt 
confluence of the Mississaw 
upper end of the portage 


ANTHONY. 








en miles below the 

We the 
t half past eight inthe morning, 
and while the voyagers were busy in the trans 
int 


iixt 





raeigon. reached 






portation of 


this ec 





i view of lebrated 
) , | 


? rent 
}re Pe rwaieiialt 


our baggage. hastened to 
The 





eataract. river nas itech of forty 





I 






feet, with a formidable rapid above and below. An island 
at the brink of the falls divides the current into two sheets, 
the largest of which passes on the west of the island. "The 








ab one 
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whose defect of the organs | rapid below the schute is filled with large fragments of 


rocks, in the interstices of which some alluvial soil has ac 
cumulated, which nourishes a stinted growth of cedars.— 


them to shun the most imminent dangers with which it | This rapid extends half a mile, in which distance the rive) 
may be threatened. ‘That this principle likewise extends | may be estimated to have a descent of fifteen feet. The 
to the human species, the subject of 1 present article | rapid preceding the falls has a descent of about ten feet in 
furnishes a remarkable instance. the distance of three hundred yards, where the river runs 

Thomas Inelefield was born Dec. 18. 1769, at Hook. in | with a swift but unrufiled current over a smooth stratum 
Hampshire. He came into the world without either arms | of rock a litth inclined towards the brink. The entire fal}. 
or legs. Thouch nature, by denying him those members, | therefore, in a little less than three quarters of a mile, js 


leet, 
secondary lime-stone. 


sixty-five The rock isa white sand stone, overlaid 


by This formation is first seen half 
mile above the falls, where it breaks out abruptly on th 
river. The perspective View LS take a from a 


about two hundred yards below the schute of the falls 


vanks of the 
point 7 
on the east shore, and a short distance west of the portage 
path. ‘The scene presents nothing of that majesty and 
awe which is experienced in the culf helow the cataract of 
Ni We do not hear that deep and appalling tone in 
the 


agara. 
roar of water, nor do we feel that tremulous motion of 
the rocks under our feet, which impresses the visiter at 
Niavara with an idea ot greatness, that its magnificent 
outline of rock and water would not, independently, create. 
The falls of St. Anthony, however, present attractions of 
a different nature, and have a simplicity of character which 
is very pleasing. We see nothing inthe view which may 
not be considered either rude or picturesque, and perhaps 


There 


are few scenes in the natural topography of our coun 


iry where these features are blended with more harmony 
and effeet. It is in faet the precise point of transition, 
where the beautiful prairies of the upper Mississippi are 


mereed lime-stone which skirt the 


With this 


ehanve ot reologieal characte r, We perceive al correspond- 


in the rugged bluffs 
inks of the river from that point downward. 


ing one in the vegetable productions, and the eye embraces 
k upon the prairies, and the 
eedars and pines which characterize the caleareous bluffs. 


View the copses ot oa 


Nothing ean exceed the beauty of the prairies which skirt 
They 
however, consist. of an unbroken plain, but are diversified 
with ravines covered with the 
luxuriant growth of crass and heath-flowers, inte 
which throw air ot the 
veauty over the scene. 


wth banks of the river above the falls. do not, 


centle ascents and small 
Wiost 


with oroves of oak, 
} 


persed an 
ast preturesque ' 
It is probable, too, that during the high floods of the 
\ississippi in the spring and fall, this cataract attaiys a 
character of sublimity, from the increased volume and tu- 
mult of the water, and the tmundation of the accumulated 
lebris, which presents at this season so rugged an aspect 
li is said, also, that this aecession of water produces a cloud 
of spray which must take away a certain nakedness in the 
appearance of the falls, that will strike every visite 
has previously enjoyed the sight of the Niagara. 
The Nuropean name of these falls is due to father Lewis 
Ifennepin, a French missionary of the order of Recolleets, 
who first visited them in 1680. The Indian name in the 
Nareotah or Sioux language is Owah-menah, or the falling 
water.— Schoolcraft’s Travels 


who 


THE MOUNTAIN DOCTOR. 


A wealthy farmer, much affected with hypochondria, 
came to Langenau, to consult Michael Seuppach, better 


+. 


known by the appellation of the mountain doctor. 
have seen devils in my belly,” said he, * no fewer than sev 
n.” “ There are more than seven,” replied the doctor, 
with the utmost gravity; “if you count them right. you 
will find eight.” After questioning the patient concerning 
hy he 


which time, he woul 


( 


promised to cure him in eight days, during 

l every morning rid him of one of his 
troublesome Inmates, at the rate of one louis d’or each.— 
* But.” added he, “as the last will be more obstinate and 
difficult to expel than the others, [ shall expect two louis 
d for The farmer the 
bargain was struck. and the doctor, impressing upon all 


Case, 


him. acreed to these terms : 


ors 


1e necessity of seerecy, promised to give the nine 
Next morning the 


pr sent t| 


louis dors to the poor of the parish. 
































imaginary demoniae was brought to him, and placed near 
a kind of machine he had never seen before, by which 
means he received an electric shock. 
out lustily. 

utmost gravity. Next day the same operation was repeat- 
ed: the tarmer by llowed aS betore ” and the doctor coolly 
remarked * Another is off! In this manner, he proceed- 
When he was preparing to attack the 
last, Scuppach reminded his patient that he now had need 


‘The farmer roared 


ts The re goes oO ie,” said the doctor with the 


ed to the seventh. 
of all his courage, for this was the captain of the gang, 
who would make a more obstinate resistance than any of 
the others. 
tend the patient on the floor. “ Now they are all won 
said the doctor, and order d the farm r lo De put Lo bye d. —- 
On recovering himseif, the latter declared he 
pletely cured ; he paid the nine louis d’ors with abundanes 
of thanks, and returned in the best spirits to the village. 
—Cahinet of Curiosities. 


Was COll- 


VENTRILOQUISM 


In Good's Book of Nature, we find the following amu- 
sing story relative to a ventriloquist, introduced by way ol 
illustration of the 
Voice, Language, &e. 

This singular art has given rise to a variety of extraor- 


ut of ventrilogquism, in a lecture on 


dinary tales, and some of them of avery amusing kin 
The following, which | copy from M. Bordeau, a learned 
eritie of the sixteenth ce ntury, is of this «le Scriptlon, and 
] will for once break through our accustomed gravity In 
order to give it you. 


The vallant Franeis | of rane hy ul anequ lly 
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and he now resolved to try whether 
the same talent which had obtained for him the promise of 
a wile, might not also obtain tor him the material he stood 
in need of 


less, Lo procure _s 


He recolleeted that there lived at Lyons an old miserly 


| banker of the name of Cornu, who had aeceumulated im- 


mense wealth by usury and extortion, and whose conscience 


appeared often to be ill at ease, in consequence of the 


means he had made use of; and it immediatelv struck him 


| that M. Cornu was the very character that might answer 


The shock was at this time so strong as to ex- 


and very shrewd valet-de-chambre, of the name of Lewis | 


Brabant, who was also a most skilful ventrilo yuist. Le 
Brabant had the misfortune to fall des 
beautiful, aud very we 
lather forbade his addresses in consequence of the dispar 
ty of his condition. "Th 


perately in love with 


thy heiress, who 


a young, very 
father however died soon alter, 
and the courageous lover, unsubdued by a first repulse, 
was determined to try his fortune a second time, under 
vour of the new state of clreumstances, and to see whet! 
er it would not be possible, upon a severe push, te call to 
his aid the art of ventriloquisin, in which he was so consid 


erable an adept. 


lle accordinely Walt d upon the mothe ras soon = «le 
eeney would allow, and onee more submitt l his proposals, 
: . > | ] 
Sut faithful to the views of her deceased husband, 


mother of the young lady made 


. . 
ho serupte of once hore 
While, howe Ter. 


a low 9 hollow ; 


viving Lewis Brabant a direet refusal. 
she was in the act of doing so, sepulchral 
voice was heard by herself, and by every friend who w 
with her, and which was instantly recognised as the voice 
of the deceased, commanding her to give her daughter's 
hand immediately to Lewis Brabant, whom the piteous spi 
rit affirmed he now knew to be a most excellent and worthy 
man, and considerably wealthier than he had taken him to 


bye when alive; adding, at the Same time, that he Was al 


that moment suffering a part of the pains of purgatory 
for having ill-treated, by his refusal, so exemplary a man: 
and that he would not be released from them till his widow 
had consented. 

All was mute astonishment ; but Lewis Brabant appear- 
ed more astonished than the rest. He modestly observed, 
that whatever his merits or his virtues might be, he had no 
idea that they were worthy of being commemorated by a 


voice from the grave; but that nothing could give him 


ore pleasure than to be made the happy instrument of 


extrieating the old gentleman from the pains of purgatory, 
Ther 

Was no doubt as to the voice ; and conse jue ntly there was 
no doubt as to the path to be pursued; the mother, the 
daughter, the whole family, immediately assented with 
one aceord, and Lewis Brabant had the honour to receive 
their commands to prepare for the nuptials with all speed. 
To prepare for the nuptials, however, required the as- 
sistance of a little ready money ; but Lewis Brabant was 
destitute of such an article. It was necessary, neverthe- 


which it seemed he was sulferine on his account. 


his purpose, 

‘lo Lyons, therefore, he went instantly poste-haste, com- 
menced an immediate acquaintance with M. Cornu, and at 
every interview took especial care, on entering into con- 
versation with him, to contrast the pure happiness enjoyed 
by a man whose conscience could look back, like M. Cor 
nu’s , as he was ple ased to Say, ona life devoted to acts of 


charity and benevolence, with the horrors of the wretch 
who had amassed heaps of wealth by usury and injustice, 
and whose tormented mind only gave him now a foretaste 
of what he was to expect hereatter. ‘The miser was per 


pet ly desirous of changing the conversation: but the 


the more his companion pre ssed upon him 


with it: till finding, on one oceasion, that he appeared 
more < tate dl than ever, the ve ntriloguist conceived such 


an oceeslon the colden moment for puttin r his scheme into 
exer ton: 


nd at that instant low, solemn, sepulchral 
, Which was at last 


found to be the voice of M. Cornu’s father, who had been 


! 
| 


mutter was heard, as in the tormer case 


dead for some ve ind which deelared him to have pas- 
| th time in the tortures of purgatory, and from 
which he had now just learned that nothing could free hin 
| o bY 7 xl crowns Into the hands of 
| is Brabant. then v » tor the pt rpost ot redeem- 
ine Christian shives trom the h Is of the "Turk 
\| t} | ( uinuitte ie astonishment : 
but |, is B was tonished of the two he 
TT ’ , ry th t time in his life he 
\ eonvineed of the pe ot the dead holding con 
h the livine, and admitted that. in truth. he 
i evolently employed in redeem 
lug Christian slaves trom the ‘Turks, although his native 
bashfulness would not allow him to avow it publicly. 
The mind of the old miser was distracted by a thousand 
contending passions Hie was suspicious, without having 
ny satisfactory reason fou picion ; filal duty prompted 
hint to rescue his tather from his abode of misery but ten 


rousand erowns was a large sum of money even for sueh 
1 purpose, He at tel 


til! the next dav. and to change it to another place. He 


th resolved to adjourn the meeting 


required time to examine into this mystertous affair, and 
also wished, as he told his companion, to give his father 
in opportunity of trying whether he could not bargain for 
a smaller sum. 
They accordingly separated, but renewed their meeting 
the next day with the 


"The place 


punctuality of men of business. — 
made choice of by M. Cornu for this reneoun- 
ter, Was an open common in the vietnity of Lyons, where 
there was neither a house, nora wall, nor a tree, nor a bush 
that could conceal a contede rate, even if such a person 
should be in employment. 


met, than th 


No sooner, howev« r. had they 
old banker's ears were again assailed by the 
same hideous and sepulchral cries, upbraiding bim for hav- 
ing suffered his father to remain for four-and-twenty hours 
longer in all the torments of purgatory ; denouncing that, 


less the demand of the ten thousand crowns was instant- 


un 
ly complied with, the sum would be doubled ; and that the 
miser himself would be condemned to the same doleful re- 
rtons, and to an mere ased dear e of torture. M. Cornu 
moved a few paces forward, but he was assaulted with still 
he advanet d a second time, and now in- 
stead of hearing his father’s voice alone, he was assailed 
with the dreadful outery of a hundred chosts at onee, those 


louder shrieks : 


of his grandfather, his ereat-grandfather, his uncles and 
aunts, and the whole family of the Cornus for the last two 
or three generations, who, it seems, were all equally suffer- 
ing in purgatory—and were all included in the general 
contract for the ten thousand crowns; all of them beseech- 
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ing him in the name of every saint in the calendar to have 
merey upon them, and to have merey upon himself. it 
required more fortitude than M. Cornu possesst d to resist 
the threats and outcries of a hundred and fifty or two hun- 
He instantly paid the ten thousand 
Brabant, and felt some 


pleasure that by postponing the payment for a day, he had 


dred ghosts at a time. 
crowns into the hands of Lewis 


at least been able to rescue the whole family of the Cor- 
nus for the same sum of money as was at first demanded 
for his father alone. ‘The dexterous ventriloquist having 
received the money, instantly returned to Paris, married 
his intend bride, and told the whole story to his sovereign 
and the court, very much to the entertainment of all of 


them. 
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ties, their experience ; 





to bring to me the offering of their thoughts, their faeu- 
often they have sowed the harvest 
| have reaped ; my work is that of an aggregation of be- 
inos taken from the whole of nature; it bears the name 


| of Goethe. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 
The war in Portugal still lingered; Bourmont remained in foree 


the interior, and appeared to have no inclination to give 


| over the 


statement that the Pope has given permission to the Catho 
this country to eat meat on Friday, proves to be a mistake 
Friday. 

officially, that 400 French soldiers are shot annually 


Saturday instead of 


It IS Stale d 


The Bank of South Carolina declmes receiving the United States 
a = > 7 — ce posites 
Mr. Da l declines his appointment as Attorney General of the 
,'m 1D ¢ t 
PO > | R 7. { iS Cs ; 
‘| S 1s st assuredly one of the strangest countries m the world 
VW ( ‘ \ ( the colored people ire prom ted from lean 
THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS read, un the ough of York, Pa. they have been recently a 
The me lancholy davs are come, the saddest of 1 year, [sere W | (ia son has been arrested in Canterbury, Ct. on five 
Of wailing winds, and naked w Is, rie ows brow) writs for alledzed libels on five citizens of that plac 
Heap’d in the hollows of the grove, the wit red leaves tre dead Forty phvsicians in Albany and seventy-six in Boston have ex 
They rustle to the eddying cust, and tot rabbit’s trend ate : +} opinion, men in health are never benefitted by 
The robin and the wren are flov ind from the shrub the jay, e use of ardent spirit 
And from the wood-top calls the crow, through all the gloomy day 
y | } } 
Where are the flowers, the fair young flowe1 BACK NUMBERS. 
In brighter eht and sotter airs, a beauteous s 
) | 
Alas ! they all are im their S ( ( race = | Wea Ca eatte on of subst wrsto this nt, to prevent 
Are lying in their lowly beds, + e fair and good o | anv dissatisfac Lon ' t otherwise occur. We 
The rain ts falling where ' > but the cold November rain 
Si ( ‘ } 1 i ( ‘ ( S it ! ‘ hye 
Calls not, from out the ) ! nuir lovely ones aga J ; ny . , y§ J as ) 
Ws SC] ers the CK ! ( , tine ( mi \ ‘ understood t 
The wer vd the thre ris ) | 
ro wind-flower and 1 : y pe ed long ago, Wi ve them not ¢ { at the time (We mean, of 
An the Wild-rose a l i s er low: 
But on the hill th j i? f { a ‘ Se, SU > S IN AD\ ANC] , necordme te 
And the yellow sun flows ok in aut itv stor s to ers, we shall be in no hurry to forward theirs 
Till fell the frost from the } { heaven, as falls th yped, back sunders eum be wltinately; i 
men, [ole ! } } | 
And the brightness of 1 1) rnished to any desirable amount ; and paying sul 
i I LLCS OL Lilet is Tie POU) ind | : 
‘ der no apprehension, if mm some mstances a littl 
And now, when comes | L day, aS st such days y Ss toccur in forward the numbers under cons deration 
come, 
To call the squirrel! and 1 1 out ther winter home. - ——— 
When the sound of dro ird, thor I the tr S c | 
And twinkle in the sinoky waters of the rill, st LOCAL AGENTS, 
; “he south wind Seal we V fravranes } 
; | Henry (; Woodhull, Wheatland. 
bore, | N e | | ¢ Western New Vork 
And sizhs to find them in the wood and by the stre im no more } “is bs ay A k port, ) ; 
} ( leb Riee, } Orleans, Ontario, Co. NX \ 
1 © lo D ood, Rod ) ‘o 
And then I think of one r youthtu died a ' Wood, Rodman, a rson ( N.Y 
mT Ai ; ) Vi trlan Ivmonutl wn ; = 
The fair, meek blossom 1 | ewup and fac Vv mv side | \ , Farlan, Plymout 7 ee Co. M.'T 
In the cold, motst earth when t orest cast the le J 1} ~ rw and Co Nashvi le, len. 
1 131 | Joseph P ter, Westchester, Pa 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a fe so brief: } rost “i : - ae =e 
) { bed tor of the Grermantown Pele raph Germantown P 
Yet not unmeet it was, that one. like that vo friend of om W Krapn, ‘ » Fa. 
‘ al a ‘) 1} . 
So gentle and so beauti 1, Sho Ll perish with the flowers Bryant | ' A eed, N rwalk, Ot. 
: / > 
| Rev Ray Potter, Pawtuckeda, R I. 
‘ENT ‘ } 
GENIUS. | PUBLISHED BY 
| 
What is yenlus, but the faculty ol serzing and turnine | ORIGEN BACHELER, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
0 account every Ing ; sus: “ ' : oe 
t a unt ry thing that trike us; of co-ordatnin | No. 233 Broadway. 
and breathing life into all the materials that present them 


selves; of taking here marble, and there brass. and build 

ing a lasting monument with them? If Lwere not assured 
that Mirabeau possesst din the hiehest possible degree the 
art appropriating the knowledge thoughts of 
those around him, | in the stories told 
of his influence. The most original young painter, who 
thinks he owes every thing to his invention. cannot. if. he 


of and the 


should not believe 


really has genius, come into the room in which we are 
now sitting, and look at the drawings with which it is 
hung, without going out a different way from where he came 
in. and with a new upply ot rele as \W had should | ye 

what would remain to me—if this art of appropriation 
were considered as derogatory to genius’ What have ] 
done? I have collected and turned to account all that | 


have seen, heard, observed: I have put in requisition the | 


works of nature and of man. 
has been furnished to me by athousand different persons, a 


thousand different things—the learned and the ionorant. 


the wise and the foolish. infaney and ave. 
turn—generally without having the 


have com 


least su pieion of it- 


Every one of my writings 


in 
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As the sum of $1.50, whieh is the price of the Magazine toa 
| single subseriber, be sent by mail, it will be 
| necessary that two subsenbers at least send payment ina letter 
} together, 
i 
| Dol 
The postage on the Magazine is 3-4 of a cent under one hun- 
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